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In the April issue of the Traffic Digest & 
Review we gave you the January traffic death 
figures, as reported to the National Safet 
Council. This month we have the ee 
statistics. Each month in the future we will 
publish the latest available traffic death in- 
formation—with no appreciable delay in the 
delivery of your magazine. 
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First Quarter Deaths Up 4 Per Cent 


Pe DEATHS were up 4 per cent for the first quarter of this year, 
the National Safety Council has reported. 

The total highway fatalities were 8,310 for the first three months of 1953. 

If continued during the remainder of the year, the Council said the 
increase would mean 1,500 more deaths in 1953, which would bring the 
toll close to the record year of 1941 when the total was 39,969. Last 
year it was 38,000. 

March deaths alone totaled 2,840—also a 4 per cent increase over 
March a year ago. 

Mileage figures for the first quarter of the year are not complete, but 
available information indicates an increase slightly greater than the rise 
in deaths. Thus the mileage death rate (deaths per 100,000,000 miles) 
of 6.7 for the quarter remained favorable. 

The Council’s figures, based on reports from 46 states, are for fatalities 
only and do not include non-fatal injuries. Twenty of the states showed 
death reductions in March, two had no change, and 24 reported increases. 

For the three months, 17 of the 46 reporting states had decreases, 
one had no change, and 28 had increases. 

The 17 states which reported death reductions for three months were: 





Delaware .............. —28% Oklahoma .............. —9% 
ere —25% Tennessee .............. —8% 
Rhode Island .......... Ee BOE cca caccdsankacseds —8% 
Arkansas............... —13% Colorado ............... —7% 
RD oo ns cassennss WE, WIEN ¢cxccweniacsdv's —7% 
a de sin wth, weak svt —12% Illinois.................. —2% 
South Carolina ......... —10% Indiana ................ —2% 
New Mexico............ ~10% ‘ViiRs........60060505 —2% 


Wisconsin 


For the 472 reporting cities, deaths were up 6 per cent in March and 
7 per cent for three months. Eighty-seven of the cities had fewer deaths 
this March than in March last year, 284 showed no change, and 101 had 


more deaths. 


For the three months, 131 of the cities had decreases, 


195.had no change and 146 had increases. 
Of the cities with decreases in deaths at the end of three months, the 
following have populations of more than 200,000: 


Ok'ahoma City, Okla. ... —67% Syracuse, N.Y. ........ —33% 
Jacksonville, Fla. ....... —63% Toledo, Ohio........... —30% 
Worcester, Mass. ....... —60% Seattle, Wash. ......... —25% 
ne —57% San Francisco, Calif. .... .—22% 
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0 ee ee —56% Atlanta, Ga. ........... —19% 
Sienwer, Colo. .......... —56% San Diego, Calif. ....... — 5% 
New Orleans, La. ....... —47% Chicago, Ill. ........... — 3% 
Loutevine, Ry. ......... —43% New York, N.Y........ — 2% 


For March, 327 cities had perfect records. 


The three largest were 


Oakland, Calif. (384,600); Honolulu, T. H. (236,100), and Worcester, 


Mass. (203,500). 


For the three-month period, 210 cities had perfect records. The three 
largest were Berkeley, Calif. (113,800); Wilmington, Del. (110,400), and 


Utica, N. Y. (101,500). 


The three leading cities in each population group for three months, 
ranked according to the number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, 


were: 





Reg. Reg. 
Rate Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 200,000-350,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calif. ......... 3.5 Oklahoma City, Okla. ...... 1.0 
Philadephia, Pa. ........... SH 4 Gerncwes, MN. FT. .. 6c on ness. 1.1 
Eeetveet, BEM. ........6..05. 4.2 Providence, R.I. .......... b2 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 100,000-200,000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif. ....... 2.2 Wilmington, Del............ 0.0 
Washington, D.C. ......... oad Wermetey, Calif. ..........%. 0.0 
Cleveland, Ohio............ co 2 SS An 0.0 
500,000-750,000 Population 50,000-100,000 Population 
Minneapolis, Minn. ........ 20 Sagmew, Mick. ............ 0.0 
New Orleans, La. .......... oe Oe 0.0 
Cincinnati, Ohio............ 3.2 Kalamazoo, Mich. ......... 0.0 
350,000-500,000 Population 25,000-50,000 Population 
a ere ee 0.9 Muskegon, Mich. .......... 0.0 
Senttse, Wash. ............. i eee 0.0 
NN WN cas save sa srt icant Se ee 0.0 
10,000-25,000 Population 
Modesto, Calif. ............ 0.0 
Birmingham, Mich. ........ 0.0 
Klamath Falls, Ore. ........ 0.0 
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June 1 is Deadline for Traffic Institute's 
Traffic Police Administration Training Program 


The Traffic Institute has announced that June 1 is the deadline for police 
departments to apply for the 1953-54 Traffic Police Administration 
Training Program. 

Thirty-two grant-in-aid awards will be provided by the Kemper Founda- 
tion for Traffic Safety to enable police departments to send qualified 
officers to the nine-month course. 

Sixteen $1,650 fellowships and sixteen $500 tuition scholarships will be 
offered. Eight of each will be available to municipal police departments, and 
a like number of awards will be available to county and state police and 
highway patrol agencies. 

The nine-month training program, designed especially for staff and com- 
mand traffic police personnel, comprises four major areas of study and 
activity: 

7. The Highway Transportation System and the agencies and ac- 

tivities responsible for improving the system. 

2. Basic Functions of Traffic Police—accident investigation, traffic 

law enforcement, and traffic direction. 

3. Management of Traffic Police Functions. 

4. General education courses which are arranged to increase the 

competence of the student:and to provide answers to problems in 


trafic management which are found in the fields of psychology, 
economics, sociology, and political science. 


The 1953-54 Traffic Police Administration Training Program begins 
Sept. 24, 1953, and continues through June 15, 1954. 
Complete information and application forms may be obtained from the 
Traffic Institute, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, IIl. 
x ok x 


Point System for Traffic Violations Established in Nation's Capital 


The point system under which drivers accumulate demerits for traffic 
violations and lose their operators’ permits if their records become bad 
enough was put into effect April 1 in the District of Columbia. 

The demerits to be given a driver will be in proportion to the seriousness 
of the violation. An accumulation of three demerits in any three-year 
period will bring a warning; five will require a conference with traffic 
fficials, and eight will bring automatic suspension. 

If the demerit total reaches 12 the driver’s permit will be revoked. A 
ingle serious violation such as drunken or reckless driving involving 
ersonal injury will score 12 points and result in automatic revocation of 
ermit. 


—AAMVA Bulletin 
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Wilmette’s Police Reserve Corps 
by 


E. B. CrEGIER 
FoRMER COMMANDER 


Wilmette (Ill.) Police Reserve Corps 


tees VALUE of police reserve organizations in communities other than 
major metropolitan centers is being appreciated more and more. 

So far as can be determined, the present form of such supporting groups 
in smaller cities and villages had its inception in Wilmette, Ill., 17 years 
ago. A threat of disorder arising over a labor dispute resulted in the banding 
together of a group of “‘citizen vigilantes” and later in the formation of the 
Legion Courtesy Police Corps. 

This latter group consisted of 24 members of the Wilmette Post of the 
American Legion. The corps assisted the Wilmette Police Department in 
traffic safety work, especially safety education in the schools, aided in 
traffic supervision on holidays, at fires and special events, and was available 
for emergency duties of a general nature. 

It was from this nucleus that the present Wilmette Police Reserve Corps 
was formed. At first corps members worked in plain clothes, were limited 
as to authority, and were not regularly deputized or bonded. The corps’ 
early important achievement was in locating the person responsible for the 
unwitting shooting of a small girl. This was accomplished after a neighbor- 
hood canvass requiring time which the regular police officers could not 
spare. Patrol in private automobiles brought mischievous vandalism on 
Halloween nights to the vanishing point, and other worthwhile services 
were performed in accident prevention, traffic, and juvenile work. 

In October, 1938, the Village Board of Trustees approved the appoint- 
ment of 15 men of the corps as special police reserves—and bonded them. 
(The number was later increased to 25). 

In World War II corps members became the supervising and command 
grades for yhe larger body of civilian defense auxiliary police, training 
these temporary affiliates in first aid and other specialized wartime pro- 
cedures. The need for equipment and uniforms was met and the reserves 
are now garbed as officers but with distinguishing stars and insignia. 

Training began under Chief Cloyd C. McGuire was augmented under 
Chief Theo. E. Hall and the present chief, Edwin F. Whiteside. Training 
includes physical tests, Red Cross first-aid courses every two years, pistol 
marksmanship, riot and tear gas drill, law of arrest, search and seizure, 
traffic direction, accident prevention, interrogation and statement taking, 
and volunteer night duty in police headquarters routine. The latter in- 
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cludes operation of the two-way police radio and squad car dispatching 
under the supervision of the regular desk officer. 

The corps is regularly assigned to traffic supervision duty at all football 
games at Dyche Stadium of Northwestern University in Evanston, IIl.; 
also for the Wilmette Memorial Day and Fourth of July parades, and for 
other special events such as concerts, lectures, and other entertainments 
in which there is a large movement of traffic. 

The corps aided in thwarting serious consequences to the repeated acts 
of a youthful firebug who started blazes over a period of several months, and 
helped in the search and investigation following a murder in the village. 

A fine spirit of cooperation exists between members of the corps andthe 
the Wilmette Police Department. The community does not regard the 
reserve officers with amused tolerance as amateurs playing “cops and 
robbers,” but genuinely appreciates the tasks they perform for the civic 
welfare without any kind of compensation. 

Chief Whiteside is enthusiastic in his praise of the principle of the 
police reserve corps and the broader base of second line of defense it pro- 
vides beyond his own departmental forces limited in number by the tax ap- 
propriations available to it. 


Warns Against Claims for ‘“Night-Driving’’ Glasses 


The Committee on Night Visibility of the Highway Research Board 
in Washington, D.C., recently issued a statement on the much discussed 
subject of night-driving glasses: 

“It is axiomatic that anything which interferes with clear vision will 
increase the hazards of driving, particularly at night when illumination 
at its best is inadequate. There have actually been marketed types of 
tinted glasses which it has been claimed will improve seeing at night. 
This claim is contrary to all evidence concerning effective vision. 

“In the light of present knowledge (based on experiments with 44 
varieties of tinted glass ranging from violet to deep red) it is concluded 
that any media, except clear corrective spectacles, introduced at night 
between the eye and a stimulus object or situation on the roadway are 
not to be recommended.” 


—Bulletin of the TSA of Detroit 


Policeman: ‘“‘Did you see the number of the car that knocked you 
down, Madam?” 

Woman: ‘‘No, but the woman in it wore a black turban trimmed with 
red and her coat was imitation fur.” 
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New Course ihn “Traffic Law for Police“ 


Among the training opportunities to be offered at the Traffic Institute 
this summer will be a two-week course in Traffic Law for Police, scheduled 
for July 6-17. 

A part of the Institute’s unit course program, Trafic Law for Police 
will be presented for the first time. It is designed to be particularly valu- 
able for commanding officers of traffic divisions, police training personnel, 
officers assigned to the prosecution of traffic cases, public information and 
liaison officers assigned to traffic commissions or safety council duties, and 
officers likely to become engaged in these activities. 

The course will provide practical training for police personnel, covering 
basic problems in connection with traffic laws and the police and courts. 

The following topics will be covered: traffic law, criminal and civil; 
rules of evidence, laws of arrest, model traffic legislation and its applica- 
tions, steps in revising the traffic code, selecting the proper charge in an 
accident case, preparing traffic cases for prosecution, and coordination of 
police and court work, including the work of violations bureaus. 

Work projects will be carried out in connection with traffic legislation, 
hypothetical traffic cases, and a visit to a traffic court. 

Robert L. Donigan and Edward C. Fisher, counsel and associate counsel, 
respectively, of the Traffic Institute, will serve as instructors. Tuition for 
the Traffic Law for Police course is $75. 


ete ise 
$2,950 FOR 59 TRAFFIC TICKETS! 


A woman traffic violator in New York City recently got the whole 
library thrown at her. In Traffic Court she was fined $2,950 for 59 traffic 
tickets, some of them three years old. If she doesn’t pay the fines within a 
specified time, she must go to jail for 118 days. 


* * * 
KENTUCKY ISSUES MANUAL ON SCHOOL TROOPERS 


The Kentucky State Police has published an excellent manual on its 
School Trooper Program. (School Safety Patrol). It covers: 

7. Method of Organization of the School Trooper Units: Philosophy to 
Make Units work, Selection and Duties, and Rules. 

2. Functions and Operations: Functions, Play Areas, Police Officer Con- 
trol, ‘““Convoy” System, Position and Procedure at Crossings, Special 
Adaptations for Rural Areas, and Units for Buses. 

3. Installation of members. 

4. Recognition of School Troopers: By School, By Public. 

5. Equipment and Supplies: Source of Supplies, Badge and Equipment, 
Signs, Kentucky School Trooper Pledge, and Kentucky Trooper Test. 
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Institute photo by Jo Lund 


Seated: Oakley, Van Dusen, Harris; standing: Carmichael, O'Connell, Keller, Kreml. 


27 in Chief Driver license Examiner Course 


Twenty-seven men from 26 states are attending a three-week course 
for chief driver license examiners conducted for the American Association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators at the Traffic Institute. 

The course, ‘‘Selection and Training of Examiners,” is the third in a 
series of four units of instruction which began in 1951. The 27 men are 
attending on $100 tuition scholarships provided by the Farmers Insurance 
Group Safety Foundation, Los Angeles. The course began May 11 and 
will be concluded May 29. 

The Selection Board which named the scholarship winners consisted of: 
L. S. Harris, executive director of the AAMVA, Washington, D.C.; Larry 
Oakley, state agent, Farmers Insurance Group, Chicago, and Dr. A. C. 
Van Dusen, vice-president in charge of public relations, Northwestern 
University. 


COLORADO CITIES ADOPT MODEL TRAFFIC ORDINANCE 


About 50 Colorado cities have adopted by reference, or are in the procegs 
of adopting, the state Model Traffic Ordnance given official approval last 
year. Colorado, through a lawpassed by the state legislature in 1949, be- 
came the first state to permit constituent cities to adopt a state model 
trafic ordinance by reference, obviating the necessity for local publication 
of the document and saving the cost of this legal requirement. 

—Review and Outlook 
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Detroit's Parking Enforcement Bureau 


by 


James A. Hoye 
Director of Trafic 


Detroit Police Department 


. virtually every other large city in the United States, Detroit 
was confronted with a parking problem that was creating conges- 
tion, slowing the flow of traffic, and generally preventing a full turnover 
of existing parking spaces for short-term parkers. 

Surveys by the Detroit Police Department and the Department of 
Streets and Traffic indicated that the problem had attained such pro- 
portions that the enforcement policies then existing were unable to cope 
satisfactorily with it. A special unit, whose primary duty was to enforce 
parking regulations, was considered necessary if maximum use of Detroit’s 
streets was to be attained. 

On August 8, 1952, the Detroit Police Department organized the 
Parking Enforcement Bureau, consisting originally of one inspector, one 
lieutenant, six sergeants and 60 patrolmen. Equipment consisted of 20 
three-wheeled motorcycles and three tow trucks. A five-day training 
period was given the personnel. The central business district was divided 
into 20 posts. Three police tow trucks were on call at the centrally located 
Auto Pound and available for any officer needing tow truck service. 

An intensive public education program was undertaken by police, 
engineers, and other agencies to acquaint Detroiters with the need for 
and the benefits to be derived from stricter parking law enforcement. 
Newspapers, radio, television, and other media explained the necessity 
and the advantages of the program. Drivers were warned well in advance 
that the personnel of the Parking Enforcement Bureau would start 
operating on August 18, 1952, in the central business district, an area 
approximately one and one-half square miles, and that violators would 
be ticketed. 

As had been anticipated, there were many signs regulating parking 
that did not accomplish what they were intended to and, in some in- 
stances, signs actually hindered traffic flow or made it extremely difficult 
for merchants or truckers to carry on their business when parking regu- 
lations were enforced as posted. Personnel of the Parking Bureau re- 
ported these to the Department of Streets and Traffic with the result 
that many signs were changed. 

When the new enforcement program was planned, it was evident that in 
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many cases parking regulations would conflict with delivery schedules 
and methods by truck operators. Accordingly, a Truck Consulting 
Bureau was established within the Department of Streets and Traffic, 
which handled individual cases of conflict or hardship. This Bureau 
published a bulletin which was distributed to all truckers, explaining 
the purposes of the new enforcement program and asking cooperation. 
Truckers were requested to contact the Bureau so their individual prob- 
lems could be planned for. 

Detroit citizens accepted the parking enforcement program whole- 
heartedly. There were few instances of criticism. Turnover of parking 
spaces—one of the major reasons for the creation of the Parking Enforce- 
ment Bureau—was quickly evident to citizens. The all-day parker, who 
previously had parked in violation, was forced into off-street areas or 
locations more removed where there were no restrictions. Parking meter 
space became available for the short-term parker. A more orderly flow 
of trafic soon resulted and this made a favorable impression with the 
driving public. 

Double-parking was virtually eliminated. Reaction of merchants was 
varied at first; some were enthusiastically for it, others against it. After 
engineering changes were made by the Department of Streets and Traffic 
and the program was in operation for a short while, even the dissenters 
agreed on the merits of the program. It was interesting to note too that 
there was an immediate decrease in flagrant parking violations in areas 
far removed from the central business district, even though it was known 
that the Parking Enforcement Bureau efforts were concentrated in the 
Loop area. 

The three tow trucks assigned this Bureau are used principally to 
remove vehicles parked in prohibited areas, namely—no parking, no 
standing, no stopping zones; coach stops, fire routes, etc. Vehicles found 
consistently in violation of overtime regulations are towed, rather than 
ticketed. The fee for such towing in $10.00, which includes the fee for 
the violation. Towed vehicles are either impounded or removed to an 
area where parking is permitted and then ticketed. In either case the 
fee for such service is $10.00. 

Since establishment of the Parking Bureau, the monthly total of park- 
ing complaints, impounded and/or towed vehicles are as follows: 





Parking Impounded or 
_ Month Violations Towed Vehicles 
AUGUST 1952 7,000 453 
SEPTEMBER 1952 15,873 861 
OCTOBER 1952 15,465 724 
NOVEMBER 1952 18,974 452 
I/ECEMBER 1952 21,140 471 
JANUARY 1953 26,988 408 
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A survey of parking violations observed in the central business district 
by the Department of Streets and Traffic, revealed the following types of 
violations before and after the Bureau’s establishment. This survey 
included illegally parked automobiles on which complaints had_ been 
issued by the police. 





7 to9 4 to 6 9a.m.to4¢p.m. | 
TYPE OF a.m. p.m. ~-- 
VIOLATION Trafic Peak Off Peak TOTAL 


\6/52| 9/52|1/53 | 6/52}9/52\1/53 | 9/529 52\1/53 











| 





)——--,-—_— eS 









































a | | | 
No Standing 280| 104 | 58 | 366 73] 135 || 646, 177, 193 
No Stopping | | | | | | 
ia a a ae acai’ ‘aa i oe Been ee eee 
No Parking | 163) 26 | 34 850) ad 302 1013) 178) 336 
Double Parking | | | | | | 
Double Standing 4/5) 6 192| 55) 34 | 236, 60 40 
awit | ee ey Poe ee eee 
| | | | 
Painted Corner | | | | | | 
Clearance 0) 0; 0 281) 215} 120 281 215) 120 
_— | 
! | | | : 
Sah Tetal 487| 135 98 1689] 495| 591 | 2176) 630) 689 
| | | 
Parking Meter | | | | | 
Violations 0 0 0 716 223} 274 || 6 223| 274 
wet 5, Dea | | 














| | ee | 
GRAND TOTAL | 487) 135 | 98 | 2405] 718] 865 || 2892| 853] 963 





The average speed rates in the weeks immediately before and after 
the Parking Enforcement Bureau’s formation according to a survey by 
the Department of Streets and Traffic, discloses the following: 


8:00-9:30 10:00-11:30 1:00-3:00 4:00-5:30 
AVERAGE ALL RUNS Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. 


Monday M.P.H. 10.9 11.9 10.6 11.4 
Tuesday M.P.H. 11.5 12.1 11.2 12.2 10.6 12.0 10.1 10.5 
Wednesday M.P.H. 11.3 12.0 10.8 12.2 11.5 11.9 10.2 10.7 


The two main objectives of the parking enforcement program have 
been substantially accomplished: /. Shoppers and persons doing busi- 
ness in the central business district can now find parking space with less 
difficulty and reasonably close to their destination. 2. Congestion dur 
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ing rush hours has been materially reduced. Traffic moves into and out 
of the central business district more swiftly and smoothly, as indicated 
by the accompanying table. 

The effects of this program could be felt throughout the whole city if 
personnel were assigned to these areas. This, of course, would demand 
additional manpower and equipment. 


* * * 


Proposed Amendment to Act V 


Police departments in some states are encountering difficulty in taking 
enforcement action against people involved in accidents whom they have 
reason to believe would not appear on a citation or summons. 

To meet this problem the National Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws 
and Ordinances is considering the following amendment to Act V: 

“Arrests without warrant in accident cases.—A peace officer, when in 
full and distinctive uniform and displaying a badge or other sign of author- 
ity, may arrest without a warrant any person who has violated any pro- 
vision of this act or of any local traffic ordinance enacted as authorized herein, 
where the offense has caused or contributed to, or is connected with, an 
accident and such officer, based upon personal investigation of such accident 
and statements of witnesses thereto, has reasonable and probable cause 
to believe and does believe that the offense was committed by such person.” 

This follows in principle the authority granted to all peace officers in the 
State of Virginia by legislative amendment, enacted in 1950, to section 
19-78. I of the Revised Code of Virginia. There are other states in which 
police officers have the same authority under long existing statutes defining 
their general arrest authority, such as Illinois, Missouri, and Connecticut. 


kx * 


Billboard Safety Posters Seen More Than 2 Billion Times! 


Traffic safety posters displayed during the recent three-month outdoor 
advertising campaign were seen an estimated 2,234,000,000 times, Mass 
Marketing Institute has reported. 

Known as “Operation Impact,” the campaign was conceived and de- 
veloped through the cooperation of the Advertising Council, the National 
Safety Council, and the Outdoor Advertising Association of America to 
combat traffic accidents. 

Started in December when the traffic accident toll reaches its peak, the 
program was concluded in February but will be followed by a reminder 
campaign for the balance of the year to retain the traffic safety message 

npression that has been made. 

During the three months, 11,820 24-sheet posters were displayed, occupy- 
ing advertising space valued at $330,960. 
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Computing Safe Intervals 
Between Moving Cars 


Cuts and Fills, a publication of the Connecticut Highway Department 
has printed a plan for quick computation of safe intervals between mov- 
ing cars. 

The most cursory examination of traffic accident cases will disclose that 
a considerable number of them are occasioned by following the car ahead 
too closely. The minimum desirable interval between cars has been 
variously recommended, but no sound rule has been set out. 

There are two elements to consider: 

1. The lag between the time the driver sees he should stop or slow 
down and when he gets his brake pedal down. This is the so-called re- 
action time, and varies in individuals from one-half second to about one 
full second. Having in mind that a simple rule is needed for the average 
person and that a car traveling at 60 mph goes 88 ft. per second, one foot 
of interval between cars for each mile per hour is allowed. This interval, 
however, gives only time enough to get your foot on the brake; not to 
stop. 

2. The dissipation of energy, through brake friction, follows a definite 
rule. Dynamic energy is MV’, or the velocity times itself, times the 
mass or weight of the car. 

A rule of this kind is of no practical use to a car driver. Therefore, it 
must be simplified to the greatest degree. The easiest way is to remember 
that the length of a skid is your velocity in miles per hour, divided by 5, 
times itself. 

Thus—at 30 mph: 30 divided by 5 equals 6; 6 x 6 equals 36 ft. you will 
skid under normal conditions of pavement. 

Now—for a quick rule for safe driving intervals—your speed, to the 
nearest 5 mph, divided by 5. Multiply this result by itself and add to 
the result your speed in miles per hour. For example at 50 mph the inter- 
val should be 150 fet. 


—Highway Research Abstracts 
* * * 


NEW PAMPHLET ON DOWNTOWN PARKING 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has published a pamph- 
let entitled ““The Downtown Parking Problem.” It explores the contro- 
versial field of government versus private ownership of parking facilities. 
This pamphlet is a good addition to the library of anyone interested (and 
who isn’t) in the parking problem. It may be obtained in quantities at 
$2.00 per hundred copies from the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington 6, D.C. or you might check with your local Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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lowa State Studies Drivers Over 24-Hour Period 


A sampling study of drivers on the highways of Iowa was completed at 
Iowa State College during the past year. Under the direction of Prof. A. R. 
Lauer of the College’s Driving Research Laboratory, the sampling was 
set up so that each location was observed every hour of the day. It was de- 
signed to throw light on the driving habits of the licensed population con- 
sidering age, sex, speeds, age of car driven, and other related factors. 

Analysis was made of 4,622 cases (3,999 men and 623 women) from a 
total sampling of about 11,000 observations. Major emphasis was placed 
on the winter season (Sept. 21 to March 21) to establish the driving habits 
during this period. 

It was found that speed and age are inversely related at times when 
traffic flow is light. Heavy traffic seems to cramp the style of speed demons. 
This classification of drivers is most heavily constituted of men between 
the ages of 20 to 24. In all 51.3 per cent of the traffic observed on rural 
highways between midnight and 7 a.m. was in the 20-29 year-old age 
group, mostly those 24 and under. This figure may be contrasted with 
26.3 and 8.4 for the 30-39 and 40-49 age groups respectively. Further, it 
may be compared with 22.6 per cent for the same age groups in daylight 
driving and 24 per cent from 5 p.m. until midnight. 

Less than 2 per cent of the traffic between midnight and 7 a.m. was 
women. The average per cent of women drivers on the highway around the 
clock was 14.5 of the total. Their heaviest driving hours were between 
2 and 4 p.m. Two other minor peak traffic periods were noted at 6 p.m. 
and at 9 p.m. Women drive slightly more during the mid-week than on 
week-ends. 

Evidence was found of a block of “‘wild”’ drivers constituting about 10 
per cent of the 20-24 year-age group who flagrantly and dangerously 
violated the rules of safety between midnight and 4 a.m. Only rarely was 
excessive speed noted among the other age groups or at other times of the 
day. 

It would appear that night speed limits would reduce the hazards to the 
public from this group only by the strictest enforcement between midnight 
and § a.m. daily. 

The mean speed for all men observed was 47.6 miles an hour at an 
iverage age of 36.2. The mean speed of drivers between midnight and 
) a.m. was 50.6 at an average age of 29.3. 


* * * 


Men who try to do something and fail are infinitely better than those 
vho try to do nothing and succeed. 
—Lloyd Jones 
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“Open House” Popular in Indiana 


by 


FRANK A. JEssuP 


Superintendent 
Indiana State Police 


Ee THE people see for themselves. 

That was the thinking behind an Indiana State Police experiment in 
public relations when an open house was staged recently to help acquaint 
the public with the department’s law enforcement problems. And the 
people saw for themselves. 

In a span of three hours, more than 14,000 citizens streamed through 
the scattered 13 district headquarters to receive a simultaneous, first- 
hand report about their State Police setup. 

They watched laboratory technicians make chemical tests for intox- 
ication. They peered over the shoulders of fingerprint classifiers. They 
heard the interlocking, state-wide police communications network in 
action. They had a closeup of various other of the organization’s auxil- 
iary services which support the policeman. And they had an opportunity 
to sit behind the wheel of a trooper’s patrol car and examine the tools 
of his trade—his firearms, three-way radio, first aid and fingerprint kit 
auxiliary light unit, and other equipment. 

They learned about the state’s traffic and crime problems. More im- 
portant, they learned how their tax dollars were being used to combat 
these problems for their protection, and why their cooperation was re- 
quired to achieve an effective enforcement program. 

The dividends derived from the open house were many. I believe that 
this opportunity for the citizen to see us at work erased many misunder- 
standings that may have existed in his mind about the State Police service 
and, at the same time, enrolled him on our team. 

Our department works hard at building public understanding and 
support of our enforcement objectives. I believe we are doing a reason- 
ably good job of it. But I am convinced that a lasting understanding 
and support can be gained by having an occasional visiting day. Let 
the people see for themselves. 

The first state-wide open house of the Indiana force had its beginning 
early last fall when three new State Police districts were activated in 
a move to bring department service closer to the public and tighten 
administrative functions in the field. Public officials from the counties 
composing each of the new districts were invited by letter to inspect 
the quarters. It was a device to establish a sound working relationship 
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with local officialdom. Many citizens came to pay their respects as well. 
The significance of the turnout was not overlooked at State Police 
headquarters. A decision was made and plans laid for a department 
open house to encompass the entire state. 
In preparation for the state-wide event, the following steps and sug- 
gestions were taken by the department public relations staff: 


7. A general news story, announcing the vital statistics about the 
visiting day, was sent to 450 state newspapers and radio stations. As 
a second publicity boost, a memorandum to all districts suggested that 
a picture be made of troopers on a window-washing or floor-scrubbing 
detail and released to the larger newspapers in each area a day or two 
before the open house. 


2. Invitations were distributed to the districts and delivered in person 


by a department trooper to officials and influential citizens in the trooper’s 
community. 


3. Road signs were prepared for erection on the morning of the open 
house at strategic points adjacent to the State Police buildings to inform 
and direct passing motorists. 


4. General suggestions were made concerning responsibilities of the 
hosts. The top person in each section was to be available to answer 
questions. A visitor’s register was to be maintained, a tour route estab- 
lished, and policemen-guides carefully instructed as to their duties. (The 
personnel assigned to the open house detail was held to policemen who 
were assigned normally to nonpolice jobs.) In the area surrounding 
each district quarters, troopers were to be detailed to park cars and 
avert a possible accident situation due to traffic congestion. 


5. Personal attention to visitors was emphasized. Men assigned to 
the detail were instructed to meet each guest at the door and make him 
feel welcome. 


6. The command staff of each field district and the central headquarters 
executive and administrative heads were ordered to be on hand to shake 


hands with citizens and officials, and to see that the event progressed 
smoothly. 


7. Special exhibits of crime and traffic photographs, fingerprint and 
handwriting identification photographs, communications equipment, a 
patrol vehicle and a trooper’s equipment, and exhibits from actual police 
cases were to be on display. Chemical tests for intoxication, polygraph, 
firearms identification and other laboratory demonstrations were to be 
made in addition to explanations by the guides. 


8. At the conclusion of the tour, the guests were to be handed a four- 
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page pamphlet covering a thumbnail report of Indiana State Police 
progress for the previous year, a mileage chart which provided the dis- 
tances between the state’s principal cities, together with a short discourse 
on the availability of department troopers, and an official state road map. 


Those were the general suggestions made to assure that a degree of 
uniformity was maintained in all districts. Commanding officers, how- 
ever, were given a free hand to adjust their program to conditions. Some 
of them did perforce. 

For example, Lt. George W. Daugherty enthusiastically promoted his 
Pendleton district open house by prevailing on the local ministry to an- 
nounce it from their pulpits on that Sunday morning. In the afternoon, 
3,400 people overflowed the small district headquarters building. 

At Indianapolis headquarters, Lt. Robert F. Borkenstein, the State 
Police laboratory director, met a situation equally well. When feeding 
time arrived for the infant of one of the visitors, Borkenstein interrupted 
his discourse long enough to help the mother prepare the baby’s formula 
in a hastily improvised hot water heater. 

In a critique session of the superintendent’s staff the next day, several 
constructive suggestions were recorded. One of these involved the futility 
of trying to change the Sunday habits of the average American family. 
The open house was announced from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., but the crowds 
didn’t arrive until about 2 p.m. and the heavy flow didn’t taper off until 
after 5 p.m. 


Other suggestions included: 


7. An open house should be set in the spring, after the bad weather 
season and before hot temperatures arrive, or in the fall, when the days 
are cool but not inclement. 


2. The tour should end at an exit. The tour at the department’s Indian- 
apolis headquarters was concluded on the second floor, which left visiting 
groups to straggle to the exits. 


3. Visitors should be divided into groups of not more than 10 persons 
each when possible to assure each visitor personal attention. 


4. Hand-out literature should be restricted to just a few pieces. How- 
ever, a printed diagram of the building, identifying the locations of the 
points of interest, would eliminate considerable explanations by guides. 

Cost of the project was $200, but it resulted in an incalculable amount 
of good will and enlightenment on the part of the citizenry about State 
Police operations. 

And one by-product was noted: Never before had the buildings, grounds 


and personnel sparkled as they did after the pre-open house scrubbing! 
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by 


Rosert L. Donican 
Counsel 





and 


Epwarp C. FISHER 
Associate Counsel 
The Traffic Institute 


LEGAL EFFECT OF PARENT SIGNING CHILD’S APPLICATION 
FOR DRIVER’S LICENSE 


Dives SupREME Court of Utah recently was presented with an unusual 
case involving the legal effect of Sec. 14 of the Uniform Motor Vehicle 
Operators’ and Chauffers’ Act, which, prior to amendment in 1952, re- 
quired the application of ‘‘any person under the age of 18 years” to be 
signed ‘‘by the father of the applicant if the father is living and has custody 
of the applicant, otherwise by the mother or guardian having custody of 
such minor” with the additional provision that any negligence of the 
licensee”’ when driving a motor vehicle upon a highway shall be imputed to 
the person who has signed the application of such minor for a permit or 
license, which person shall be jointly and severally liable with such minor 
for any damages caused by such negligence,” etc. 

In Rogers v. Wagstaff, (1951) 232 P. (2nd) 766, 26 ALR (2nd) 1316, one 
Jo Ann Lemon applied for a driver’s license when she was 16 years old and 
her father signed her application. Then events transpired suddenly in the 
Lemon family: The Lemons were divorced and custody of Jo Ann was given 
to the mother; Jo Ann very shortly married Wagstaff and while she was 
still “‘under the age of 18 years’’ was involved in an automobile accident 
as a result of which she and her father both were sued. In his own behalf 
the father urged that Jo Ann attained her majority upon her marriage, that 
he did not have custody of her and that she was no longer a minor at the 
time of the accident, hence there was no liability upon him. 

The court held that the word ‘‘minor” as used in the statute covered 
“persons under the age of 18 years” and was used to avoid “‘cumbersome 
repetition” of the longer phrase, without regard to emancipation by mar- 
r.age or other cause. Said the court: 

“Tt is a separate statutory liability *** created by signing the application 
for the license and thereby vouching for the careful conduct of the driver, 
independently of their relationship or continued control over the operator.” 
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The court pointed out that a parent wishing to be relieved of such 
liability may avail himself of Sec. 15 which permits him to have the child’s 
license cancelled. The court said: “‘From what has been said in regard to 
this separate statutory liability it follows that a change in the legal custody 
of a minor does not affect the responsibility imposed by the statute.” 

As shown in the annotation following this case in 26 ALR (2nd) 1320, 
it is the consensus of judicial opinion that statutes of this type have nothing 
whatever to do with the common law rule of non-liability of a parent for 
the torts of his child. They fix liability upon the signer solely because of 
that act, which is a voluntary assumption of responsibility on his part, 
nothing more. There is no imputed liability upon a parent who does not 
sign. The liability continues during the period of the license but terminates 
upon its expiration, but not upon mere suspension thereof. 


SLEEPY DRIVER GUILTY OF RECKLESS HOMICIDE 


A recent decision by the Supreme Court of New Jersey graphically 
illustrates the criminal responsibility incurred by one who drives an auto- 
mobile in a state of exhaustion due to lack of sleep. In the case of In re 
Lewis, (Jan. 19, 1953) 94 A. (2nd) 328, four teen-age boys who had summer 
jobs at a Catskill Mountain resort drove down to New York City after 
work one August evening to see the big town. After an all-night round of 
the sights they were hurrying back to work in the early morning hours. 
Three of them were asleep in the back seat and the last thing any of them 
remembered was that Lewis was driving and definitely refused offers of the 
others to take his place at the wheel even though he was very tired. 

The accident occurred as they were passing through East Paterson, N.J. 
Lewis had no recollection of it and admitted that he may have fallen asleep. 
Thus, as the court remarked, “‘the evidence of his inculpatory conduct was 
entirely circumstantial.” A witness standing on the curb waiting for a bus 
testified that he saw the car coming down the highway “‘pretty fast’’, that 
it veered gradually to the right, jumped the curb, struck a woman who was 
also waiting for the bus and crushed her to death against a telephone pole. 
The car then “bounced and made a turn” across the street and crashed into 
a tree on the opposite side. One of the boys in the back seat was killed. 

Defendant was prosecuted under a New Jersey statute making it a crime 
to cause the death of another by driving a vehicle carelessly and heedlessly in 
wilful or wanton disregard of the rights or safety of others. (N.J.S.A. 2A: 
113-9.) The court, (per Brennan, J.) in discussing the sufficiency of the 
evidence to sustain a conviction, said: 

‘The offense condemned may be committed by the driver of a motor 
vehicle who causes the death of another when there inheres in his driving 
the high probability of causing harm because of conditions known to him 
which actually impair, or potentially have the capacity to impair, his 
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faculties for vigilance and care. It is not necessary to show ill will toward, 
or a positive intent to injure another in order to establish that a motor 
vehicle was driven in wilful or wanton disregard of the rights or safety of 
others. True, conduct which is wilful or wanton, unlike conduct which is 
merely negligent, does import intent. However the element of intent to 
harm is supplied by a constructive intention as to consequences, 
which entering into the intentional act which produces harm, namely 
the driving of the vehicle, the law imputes to the actor, so 
that conduct which otherwise would be merely negligent becomes, by 
reason of reckless disregard of the safety of others, a wilful or wanton 
wrong. * * The emphasis is upon the reckless indifference to consequences of 
the intentional act of driving the motor vehicle in the face of known 
circumstances presenting a high degree of probability of producing harm. ** 

“Plainly it was open to the trial judge to conclude upon the evidence 
that appellant, knowing that he had driven a car a long distance that night 
and lacked adequate sleep and rest, but feeling impelled to press on to get 
back to work on time, intentionally chanced driving the car at high 
speeds notwithstanding the evident risk that his senses were or would 
be so dulled as to leave him, as became clearly the case, without apprecia- 
tion or awareness of events or circumstances around him, and that it was 
his reckless folly in driving under these known conditions which brought 
about the deaths of Mrs. Holms and Martin Head. Appellant’s proffered 
explanations that either the right front tire blew out or that he may have 
suffered a dizzy spell of the kind he had occasionally experienced after 
strenuous exercise do no exculpate him. The first has no substance. A 
photograph in evidence taken immediately after the mishap shows the 
tire to be inflated. As to the second, while the suggestion of his seizure with 
a dizzy spell was pure conjecture on his part, if such were the case, he 
knew his tendency to such spells, and his driving, particularly at such 
high speeds, might certainly be considered an act of recklessness.” 

Under the New Jersey Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court Law the 
trial court exercised its discretion in such matters and committed the 
defendant to the Reformatory for an indefinite period, which was held 
proper. 

Similar holdings in cases involving sleeping drivers are: People v. Robin- 
son, (Mich. 1931) 235 N.W. 236; Johnson v. State, (Fla. 1941) 4 So. (2nd) 
671; State v. Olsen, (Utah 1945) 160 P. (2nd) 427; Note: 160 ALR 508. 

In a case decided in 1951 the Appellate Division of the Superior Court 
of New Jersey had held that a driver who “blacks out’”’ because of a disease 
with which he knows he is afflicted and thereby causes the death of another 

guilty of manslaughter. State v. Gooze, 81 A. (2nd) 811. 


* * * 
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12 Special Short Courses During Summer Institute 


Men and women working in jobs devoted in part or in full to the task of 
reducing traffic accidents and congestion will be able to choose from 12 
specialized short courses and seminars in ten traffic fields to be offered 
during the Summer Institute for Traffic Training at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, IIl. 

Franklin M. Kreml, director of the Traffic Institute, announced that 
the Summer Institute will be held during the period June 22 to August 21. 

One-week courses will be offered in Motor Vehicle Fleet Supervision, 
Chemical Tests to Determine Intoxication, Trafic Engineering Field 
Study Methods, Trafic Engineering Techniques of Regulation, Public 
Information Programs for Police, Accident Records, and Training for 
Police Instructers. 

Two-week courses will be offered for Police Supervisory Officers and for 
Driver Education Teachers and in Traffic Law for Police; also a two-day 
refresher seminar in Motor Fleet Supervision will be conducted. 

The Medill School of Journalism of Northwestern University again will 
cooperate with the Traffic Institute to offer a three-day Traffic Seminar 
for Newspapermen on July 8-10. 

(See registration form on inside back cover). 


* * * 


Army Safety Men Finish Traffic Course 


Thirty-five Army officers and civilian safety directors from Army sta- 
tions throughout the United States and from Europe and Puerto Rico 
completed four weeks of special study in military motor vehicle safety and 
traffic regulation in April at the Traffic Institute, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

This was one of a series of specialized training courses for selected safety 
personnel of major Army commands being conducted at several universities 
under the general supervision of the U.S. Army safety director, Eliot 
Parker. 

This was the 12th course given by the Traffic Institute for the Army, 
which recently estimated that one out of every 37 persons killed in traffic 
accidents in the USS. is a soldier. 


* * * 


Inter-Industry Highway Safety Committee Announces New Program 


A basic program to assist in the achievement of a ““Better Highways— 
Better Drivers” goal was released recently by the Inter-Industry Highway 
Safety Committee for use by automobile and tire dealers. 

In announcing release of the new program kit, entitled ““What You Car 
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Do About Highways, Parking and Traffic Safety . . . and How to Do It,” 
W. F. Hufstader, chairman of the Inter-Industry Committee and a vice- 
president of General Motors, said: 

‘“‘The American people have left no doubt about their desire to own and 
use automobiles. But they want more than automobiles. They want—and 
need—automobility. 

“T believe the public is willing to support sound highway improvement 
and safety activities,” Mr. Hufstader added, ‘‘but many interested people 
including dealers, do not always know just what to do or how to do it. The 
Committee hopes that this new kit of materials will help dealers to par- 
ticipate more fully than heretofore in constructive civic programs aimed 
at trafic improvement.” 


* kK OX 


Old Accident Manual Dies—New One Coming! 


The Traffic Institute’s first major publication, the Accident Investigation 
Manual, is out of print after nearly 13 years of faithful service. 

Published in 1940, the Manual was revised in 1946 and went through 
three printings of the revised edition. More than 20,000 copies of the 
book were sold for use in training programs throughout the United States 
and in a number of foreign countries. 

A Japanese edition of the Manua/ was published following the con- 
clusion of World War II. Institute staff believes that the Accident Investiga- 
tion Manual has done more to advance traffic accident investigation than 
any other single publication. 

The old Manual will be replaced late this summer by the Accident 
Investigator’s Manual, a 15-chapter publication written for officers who 
work at the operational level in accident investigation. 


* * * 


Seven Vehicles Go Off Road in 1952 for Every 10 New Units Sold 


Motor vehicles went to the junk pile in record numbers last year— 
3,138, 989 cars and 531,835 trucks for a total of 3,670,824 units, according 
to R. L. Polk & Co., compilers of automotive statistics. 

These figures meant that for every 10 new cars and trucks sold last year, 
another seven went off the road forever. The total of 3,670,824 vehicles 
scrapped in 1952 compared with a 28-year average of 2,049,887. 

New-car registrations totaled 4,158,394 last year. So, the 3,138,989 
scrappage figure for 1952 was at a rate of 75.5 per cent of sales. 

—Automotive News 
* *K x 

Politeness costs nothing and gains everything. 

—Lady Montagu 
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Film on Maryland Road Test Available 


Road Test One—MD, a motion picture produced by the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads, is now available for lending to interested organiza- 
tions. The 16 mm. color and sound film, in three reels, has a running time 
of about an hour and a quarter. It depicts the operation of and explains 
the conclusions drawn from the test conducted in 1950 at LaPlata, Md., 
under the direction of the Highway Research Board on behalf of 11 
Eastern States and with the cooperation of the Bureau of Public Roads. 
The final report of the study was recently published by the Board. 

In the test, a 1.1-mile section of typical concrete pavement which had 
withstood 10 years of weathering and moderate traffic with very slight 
distress, was subjected to 6 months of continuous controlled truck traffic. 
On each of four test lanes, pairs of trucks were operated—single-axle 
trucks with 18,000 and 22,400-pound rear-axle loads, and tandem-axle 
trucks with 32,000 and 44,800 pounds on the tandem rear axles. Pump- 
ing, cracking, deflections and strains, and other evidence of distress and 
failure were carefully recorded and analyzed in conjunction with data 
on soils, rainfall, etc. 

The film ends with a summary of the conclusions drawn from the test, 
and brief comment on their significance. 

Road Test One—MD may be borrowed by any responsible organiza- 
tion, without charge except for the nominal shipping costs, by writing to 
the Visual Education Section, Bureau of Public Roads, Washington 25, 
D. C. It is anticipated that there will be considerable demand for this 
film, and the number of available prints will be limited. In requesting 
loan of this picture, several alternate dates should be proposed. Loans 
can be made only for short periods of time. 


—Public Roads 


* * * 


Asks for Insurance ‘‘Break’’ for Young Drivers 


The American Automobile Association has called on state motor vehicle 
and trafic commissions—as well as upon the vast majority of insurance 
carriers writing automobile insurance—to give young drivers with proven 
behind-the-wheel ability an opportunity to buy automobile insurance 
without paying a penalty because of their age. 

Ralph Thomas, president of the AAA, branded as “unfair and un- 
realistic” the fact that this year’s crop of some 325,000 ‘‘young”’ drivers 
under 25, with thorough driver training courses to their credit, must pay 
about 25 per cent more for automobile insurance coverage than do adults. 

So that all states will have a sound basis for conducting surveys on the 
trained versus untrained young driver, the AAA head urged that they 
follow the practice of Pennsylvania, which issues licenses in special blocks 
of numbers to driver training course graduates. 
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TRAINING 
CALENDAR 


(All courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institute, Evanston, I/1.) 


May 11-29—Three week course in Selection and Training of Examiners 
(Unit 3 of Chief Driver License Examiner Training Program of American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators). 


June 1-12—Two-week unit course in Police Traffic Records—Procedures 
and Use of Data. 


June 22-August 21—Summer Institute for Traffic Training. 
June 22-26—Motor Vehicle Fleet Supervision. 
June 22-27—Chemical Tests to Determine Intoxication. 
June 25-26—Refresher Seminar in Motor Fleet Supervision. 
July 6-10—Public Information Programs for Police. 
July 6-10—Traffic Engineering—Field Study Methods. 
July 6-10—Traffic Engineering Techniques—Regulation. 
July 6-17—Traffic Law for Police (4 unit course). 
July 6-17—Supervisory Officer Training. 
July 8-10—Traffic Safety Seminar for Newspapermen. 


July 13-17—Accident Records and Their Uses 
(Ad National Safety Council Course). 


July 20-24—Training for Police Instructors. 
Aug. 10-21—Seminar for Driver Education Teachers. 


Sept. 14-Oct. 2—Three-week course in Introduction to Police Traffic 


Supervision. 


Sey +. 24—Opening session, 1953-54 Traffic Police Administration Training 
rogram. 

Oc‘. 5-23—Three-week course in Traffic Law Enforcement—Administra- 
t on and Techniques. 
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Regional Traffic Court Conferences in Utah 


Four traffic court conferences were held in Utah early this year. One of 
the more important results of the meetings was the adoption of a statewide 
uniform schedule of minimum fines. Maximum penalties are left to judicial 
discretion. 

The schedule of minimum penalties for some of the principal violations 
are: 

SPEEDING OVER FIXED LIMIT: $1 per mile for the first 20 miles 
over the limit; $2 per mile for each mile in excess of 20 miles over the limit. 

IMPROPER PASSING: $10. 

DISOBEYING TRAFFIC LIGHT SIGNAL: $15. 

IMPROPER LEFT TURN: $10. 

IMPROPER RIGHT TURN: $10. 

DRIVING TOO FAST FOR EXISTING CONDITIONS: $20. 

FOLLOWING TOO CLOSELY: Same as driving too fast for existing 
conditions. 

DRUNKEN DRIVING: $100 and 5 to 30 days. 

DRIVING WITHOUT A LICENSE: $25. 

DRIVING WHEN LICENSE HAS EXPIRED: $10. 

DRIVING WHEN LICENSE HAS BEEN SUSPENDED OR RE- 
VOKED: $50. and 30 days. 

FAILURE TO YIELD RIGHT-OF-WAY: $20. 

RECKLESS DRIVING: $50. 

DISOBEYING STOP SIGN: $10. 

HIT AND RUN: Because of the variations in this offense, the penalty 
has been left strictly to individual discretion. 

Another result of these conferences was the recommendation that the 
uniform traffic ticket be adopted as soon as possible. 

—Contact 
* * * 


Santa Cruz Provides Parking Stickers on Limited Basis 


Santa Cruz, Calif., provides parking stickers for private construction 
and maintenance vehicles which frequently occupy metered zones in 
principal business districts, the American Municipal Association has 
reported. 

Only repair, service, maintenance and construction vehicles are eligible 
to apply for the parking permits. However, the right to purchase the 
stickers has been extended to vehicles that use the municipal wharf regu- 
larly to service fishing craft. 

The stickers are issued upon approval of the chief of police. An annual 
inspection fee of $25 is charged for the sticker. After a sticker has been 
purchased for one vehicle, additional vehicles are given permits at the rate 
of $10. Monthly stickers cost $2.50. 
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Editor’s comment: Although there is considerable merit in the policy of 
issuing special parking permits to construction and maintenance vehicles, 
it should be done only as a last resort. 

Two of the primary purposes of parking restrictions are: 

7. To remove parked cars and improve traffic flow. 

2. To allow for a greater turnover of vehicles so that more cars can park 
in a given area in a day’s time. 

For every such permit that is issued, one parking space is removed from 
the street. One city which followed a similar procedure drew considerable 
criticism from members of the driving public who could not get the permits. 


* * * 


Don’t ‘Look At’? What You Want to See When Driving at Night 


“Off-center” vision can keep you safer at night than direct vision. 
For two reasons—one, in the dark you see better out of the side of your 
eye, and two, it will reduce the adverse effects of headlight glare. 

So says the United States Navy in a booklet entitled ‘Night Vision 
Sense” for its airplane pilots, which offers sound advice to persons who 
drive at night. 

Basically the principle is this: The cones in the center of the eye, which 
receive color, shape and form, are only as good as the light conditions. 
The rods around the cones, which cannot distinguish color, are good in 
both day and night light conditions. A human can see almost as good 
as an owl by using the rods in off-center vision. He will see color only as 
shades of gray just as an owl does. 

At night where there is poor light, objects which can be seen out of 
the corner of the eye often disappear when looked at directly. 

Direct vision is all right with good street lighting and your own head- 
lights, but into coming headlights it is bad as the glare destroys the 
sensitivity of the retina and reduces vision drastically. Direct glare 
produces a greater adverse effect than indirect or diffused glare. 

While primarily for night flying, here are some additional rules which 
also hold true for drivers: 


/. Watch your diet. A deficiency in Vitamin A reduces the sensitivity 
to light. 


2. Lack of oxygen reduces light sensitivity. Keep one window at least 
partially open. 


>, Objects are seen at night by contrast. Dirty windows scatter light 
rays and reduce contrast. Keep windows clean and free of scratches. 


‘. Glare reduces night vision. Keep dash board lights soft and avoid 
looking at oncoming headlights. 


—Bulletin of TSA of Detroit 
Mcy, 1953 25 








LIBRARY NOTES 


Notes about new books, pam- 
phlets, reports, and articles ap- 
pearing in current publications, 
prepared by Myrtle A. Schultz, 
Institute librarian. 
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ACCIDENTS—INJURY PREVENTION 


“Protecting the Head from Impact.” by Edw. R. Dye (Cornell Aero- 
nautical Laboratory) Safety Education, April 1953. p. 8. 


BICYCLE COURTS 


“Bicycle Court’s Worth Proven by Experience.” Safety Education, April 
1953. p. 18. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


“Utilization and Control of Streets and Highways in Civil Defense 
Emergencies.” Federal Civil Defense Administration TM 13-1 (Technical 
Manual). U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. January 
1953. 24 pp. 15 cents. 


DISASTER-PLANNING 


‘Before Disaster Strikes.” Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 


panies. New York 38, N.Y. 1952. 20 pp. 


DRIVERS 


The Accident-Prone Driver. By Sidney J. Williams. Pud/ic Safety, 
March 1953. p. 14. 

Accident Repeaters May Not Be Accident Prone. By H. G. Miller. 
National Safety News, March 1953. p. 6. 

“Driver Behavior Study Speed Observance on Vertical Curves.” By 
B. A. LeFeve (N.Y. Dept of Public Works) Paper presented at Highway 
Research Board annual meeting, January 1953. 49 pp. tbls. figs. 

“Driver Licenses Should Be Graded.” Iowa State College. Ames, Ia. 
1 p. mimeo. 

Chemical Tests for Intoxication. Interim report of the New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on Motor Vehicle Problems. Legislative 
Document (1953) 25. Albany. 1953. 40 pp. 
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Mass testing to detect drunken drivers by a method that detects as 
little as two parts of alcohol in 10,000 parts of fluid, either blood or urine, 
was reported to the American Chemical Society. Chemistry, January 1953. 
p. 14. Highway Research Abstracts, March 1953. p. 6. 


PARKING 


“Survey of ‘No Parking’ Practices in U.S. Cities.” Prepared by Twin 
City Rapid Transit Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Of the 36 cities reporting, 
34 prohibit parking on important streets in the downtown business areas— 
either at all times or during designated hours. All cities with such restric- 
tions responded affirmatively to the question, “Did it expedite flow of 
trafic?” 

“Some Court Decisions on Parking Cases.” by Edw. C. Fisher. Puddic 
Safety, March 1953. p. 26. 


PEDESTRIAN CONTROL 


“New York City’s Pedestrian Signals.”” A new type of signal makes it 
nossible to get different colors for the same work at different periods of 
the cycle. Twelve seconds before the end of the crosstown green period, 
the illuminated white ‘““Walk” signal will scintillate at a rapid rate to indi- 
cate to pedestrians that the end of the crossing time is near. 4merican 


City, February 1953. 


POLICE—EMERGENCY VEHICLES 


Lafayette, Indiana, recently acquired a new ranch-wagon to be used as 
a combination emergency and traffic enforcement vehicle by the police 


department. FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, March 1953. p. 12. 


POLICE—PUBLIC RELATIONS 


‘“‘New Slant on Public Relations.” Riviera Productions has produced a 
series of 15 one-minute movie shorts showing the daily work of the police. 
No false scenery or situations are used and a professional narrator explains 
the procedure followed by the police. The Police Chief, February 1953. p. 4. 


TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


‘Man in Motion.” Abstract of a report of a round-table conference of 
representatives of business and professional groups contained in 4rchi- 
lectural Forum for February. Better Roads, March 1953. p. 52. Observation 
is made by the editor that one point missed in the discussion is that the 
asic unit of urban congestion is man in motion. Why man needs to move 
eround so much is the first question of all facing urban planners, he says, 

nd that “Perhaps it is a question for biologists, or for an emerging science 
(f urban ecology. 
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Teletype Links Montreal Traffic Department to Provincial Bureau 


A teletype system which will permit Montreal police to obtain promptly 
the name and address of any automobile owner from the license number 
was opened recently. The teletype link, which will put an erid to delays 
experienced by Montreal police in obtaining registration information by 
mail, connects the department’s traffic headquarters with the provincial 
government’s license bureau in Quebec. 

In an official message to Edouard Laurent, registrar of motor vehicles 
in Quebec, Thomas O. Leggett, Montreal’s deputy director of police, said 
he considered opening of the new teletype system a major step taken by 
the city’s motor vehicle branch in cooperation with the provincial license 
bureau—one which was essential to the good functioning of a metropolitan 
police department. 

To a group of civic and police officials attending the opening ceremony, 
Deputy Director Leggett said it was imperative that police obtain motor 
vehicle registration information as quickly as possible. This particularly 
applied to stolen autos and to major crimes, as well as to the daily routine 
of traffic violations. He pointed out that the registrar of motor vehicles 
in Quebec daily receives more than 200 requests by mail from the Montreal 
trafic bureau. 

“With the teletype system installed,” he said, “‘motor vehicle regis- 
tration information will be available to us in minutes instead of days 
as formerly.” 

—Police News (Ontario) 


SLIGHTLY ON THE STATISTICAL SIDE! 


In statistical terms, a 36-page AAA survey discloses that 75,000,000 
persons, nearly half the national population, take a vacation trip annually. 
A total of 66,000,000 make their trips by automobile, while the remainder 
go by plane, train, ship, bus, and bike. The average car covers 1,200 miles 
in 11 days of travel, while each of its occupants spends $140 away from 
home. This brings the expenditure of motor vacationists to $9,240,000,000. 


* * * 


EVANSTON HAS FIRST FATALITY IN 625 DAYS 


A two-car collision on March 29 caused the first traffic death in Evans 
ton, Ill., in 625 days. Last previous traffic death occurred July 12, 1951 
Prior to the March 29 fatality, Evanston had broken all but one of the 
national traffic deathless day records. Figured on a deathless man-day 
basis (population times deathless days), Detroit’s record of 59,500,000 
(34 days) man-days without a traffic fatality still ranks first. 
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The 1953 Summer Institute For Traffic Training 


JUNE 22 — AUGUST 21 








<i at the Traffic Institute, Northwestern University 
e 1704 Judson Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
ba June 22-27 Chemical Tests to Determine Intoxication. ($40) 
June 22-26 Motor Vehicle Fleet Supervision. ($40) 
les June 25-26 Refresher Seminar in Motor Fleet Supervision. ($20) 
id July 6-10 Public Information Programs for Police. ($40) 
by July 6-10 Traffic Engineering—Field Study Methods. ($50) 
se July 6-10 Traffic Engineering Techniques—Regulation. ($50) 
an July 6-17 Traffic Law for Police (A Unit Course) ($75) 
July 6-17 Supervisory Officer Training. ($75) 
y, July 8-10 Traffic Safety Seminar for Newspapermen. ($15) 
or | July 13-17 Accident Records and Their Uses 
ly (National Safety Council) ($40) 
ne July 20-24 Training for Police Instructors. ($40) 
es |) Aug. 10-21 Seminar for Driver Education Teachers. ($75) 
a (For information on courses write the Traffic Institute Director of Training) 
S- (tear here) 
ys = 
Registration Form 
for SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR TRAFFIC TRAINING Courses 
at the Traffic Institute, Northwestern University 
Summer, 1953 
0 Mail to: 
Director of Training 
a The Traffic Institute, Northwestern University 
a 1704 Judson Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
ia Please register the persons listed below in the courses listed. 
@€@ eee Check enclosed ——....... Will pay on arrival 
d. ea ae eae eae Tee Se ee ee ee 
NN ok 5s seeds cunt hada SRS a | Cer 
NSERC eee eee TTT ee ree a re 
IN eit, Sh asidiade Aili oan NS ee Nd 60 inur 6ckkaand dies 
5. ETE OE Pe ee Rank...... INS: «ts cseuhnnne 


ae ee a> ll ee ee 


TRAFFIC POLICE ADMINISTRATION 
TRAINING PROGRAM 
1953-54 


University of Michigan, - 


Transportation Library ~ 


Ann @rbor, Michigan 


Deadline for applying: June 1, 1953 


(See page 3) 


The Traffic Institute 
Northwestern University 


Evanston, Ill. 





